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in those far-off days of March, 1886. He only knew
that his decision had sent him out into the wilderness
to associate with those whom he had always attacked;
that it had broken his old friendship with Morley*
who was soon to compare him with Casca, and with
Dilke; and that in his own city of Birmingham his
henchman Schnadhorst was working up the caucus
against him. Yet he never wavered. He preferred
his own soul to the world.

Mr, Chamberlain has left his own account of the
situation which confronted him:

My position was very difficult and anxious. I
foresaw that, if I were compelled to vote against
Mr. Gladstone, I should be singled out as the cause
of his defeat, and should be the mark of the most
bitter animosity from that section of the party
which supported him. I also saw that in this case
the Liberal Party would be broken up, and its
influence and usefulness destroyed for many years.
My own position as a Radical would make complete
union with the Conservatives very difficult. It
was doubtful if the reforms which I had been
endeavouring to bring to the front would commend
themselves to them, and I should then find myself
in alliance with a party from whom I could expect
no sympathy for what had hitherto been the main
objects of my public life. Of course, I should
sacrifice all hope of ever again having any office,
whereas as Mr. Gladstone's colleague I had the
best chance of succeeding him in the leadership
of the Liberal Party.

I had therefore every possible inducement to
come to terms if possible. On the other hand, I
was so strongly impressed with the dangerous
character of the Home Rule Bill, that I wa*s deter-